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THE MUSICAL CONTROVERSY.—ANOTHER LETTER 
FROM MR BARNETT. 


i 
Mr Barnett is resolved not to lose the 


credit we gave him, of being a swift epistolarian. 


Ecce iterum Barnettus ! 
He apologizes for 
not having refuted us sooner, on the ground of his being at Broad- 
stairs; and strikes his lightning through the post-office, after the 
fashion of “a Bonaparte blow,” as Mr Elliston would have called 
it. We wish his arguments were equal to his activity. 


‘ Broad-stairs, September 7, 1831. 

‘Mr TatLer,—Nothing but my being away from London could 
have prevented me from replying sooner to your remarks upon my 
letter of the Sth. 

*] am well aware of the vivacity of the Italians. I have witnessed 
their violent passions, “ their exalted eyes and burning cheeks,” 
and I think Recent Street a very good place to make oneself 
acquainted with their character, particularly the Quadrant end :— 
here you have all sorts of Italians,—Venetians, Neapolitans, and 
Florentines ; but you must have forgotten, while accounting for all 
this vehement talking and panting at the same time, that neither Dr 
Arne, nor his opera of Artaxerxes, had anything to do with Italy. 
If Arbaces had been an Italian instead of a Persian, your apology 
for Arne might have passed; but I see no reason why he should 
sing more like an Italian than a Swiss, or like either. If Dr Arne 
wished to shew the extraordinary power of Miss Brent’s execution, 
by the introduction of difficult passages into her songs, there was 
no necessity for his interlarding the music of the other performers 
with the same species of gorgheggi. Tenducci was not his pupil 
likewise! Besides, was there no other way of bringing Miss Brent’s 
facility of execution into play, than by putting into her mouth 
passages quite contrary to the sense of the poetry, the situation, or 
the general character? I should say that it proved a great lack of 
taste in the composer, however you may think to the contrary. 

‘You insinuate, that because | do not admire Dr Arne’s music, 
my taste cannot be over good; yet I may console myself by feeling 
that I possess an inexhaustible fund of enjoyment in the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Sphor, and Weber; and I cannot help thinking 
it almost impossible in the ¢rue admirer of those real/y great men, | 
to listen with patience to the music of the Arne school. 

‘When I compared some of Arne’s two-pages-an-hour ditties to 
Sternhold and Hopkins, I ought, at the same time, to have classed 
his lively strains with the gigues of his time; an omission which I 
here make up for. You say, as a proof of the excellency of the 
song “ In Infancy,” that you have witnessed a whole house as still 
as death, when on some occasions you have heard it sung. Might 
hot the singer, and not the song, have drawn the attention of the 
audience ? You have, doubtless, heard it given by popular singers. 
Ihave sometimes heard it sung by very indifferent ones, and the 
audience have seemed to me to care as little about the song as the 
singer. 

* Whether my opinions are reviled or approved, I care not. They 
are honest ones. I seek not to be flattered by the gentlemen you 


allude to, and I care not for the severity of those who take up the | 


other side of the question, Sarcasm will never make me ashamed 
of them, but I am always open to substantial proofs. As to my 
“ Light Guitar,” and ‘ Silly Men,” I think very meanly of them; 
and when I ain speaking of musicians of reputation, I feel that I 
have a right .o consider myself a twentieth-rate composer. My 
opinion of Arne’s music cannot make me think more contemptibly 
of my own than I have always done. 

‘IT leave your concluding remarks to be digested by those tu 
whom they are addressed, but still I must make one little observa- 
tion, Although it is not absolutely necessary for a critic to be 
inventive, he must, at all events, be thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of the art he criticises. Mr Hazlitt may not have been a 
poet,—but he had read the poets, and he was intimately acquainted 
with the laws of poetry. A musical critic should in like manner 
know everything good in music, not forgetting poor Attwood’s, for 
the research of which he should not confine himself to the Harmo- 
nicon alone. He should be a good musician, and well versed in the 


theory of the science; he should, moreover, be divested of all kinds 
of prejudice: without all these, I should doubt the soundness of his 
strictures, 


‘Tam, Sir, 
_ * Your admirer, 
‘ (notwithstanding a few harsh words between us), 





* Joun Barnett.’ 





If Mr Barnett will turn to our last article on this subject, he will 
see that we anticipated his objection about the Persian characters in 
Artaxerxes, by speaking of ‘ Tuscany and the East,’—words that 
we added to the close of our argument on that matter, for the pur- 
pose. We did not say more about it, because we are not of opinion 
that Arne really thought of that species of propriety, but simply 
happened to be in the right. He thought of nothing at the time 
but writing like the Italians, and being as full of talk and passion ; 
but he happens not to have deserved Mr Barnett’s objectior, 
because the Persians, when in a state of emotion, are, in fact, as 
talking and passionate a people as the Italians ; as our correspondent 
may see by referring to the accounts of Malcolm, Morier, and 
others, or to the Arabian Nights, which is in reality a Persian work. 

We are glad Mr Barnett has crossed the Alps of Southampton 
street, and travelled among the nations of the Quadrant ; but then 
why did his experience allow him to fall into the error of supposing 
that the compositions in question were incompatible with passion ? 
Those compositions are only out of place where the passion is out 
of place. 
think. If Arne has misused them so far, we are not bound to 
defend him; for as we have before observed, we did not instance 
his performances «f that kind among such as we admired. It is of 
no consequence, therefore, that we are not prepared to say whether 
he has shewn equal expression in those us in the pieces we did 
We forget them (no good symptom), and we have not 
the opera at hand. We spoke only of his right to make use of the 
style. At the same time, we must observe, that Mr Barnett’s 
assertion of their being ‘ quite contrary to the sense of the poetry, 
the situation, and the general character,’ is not to be taken as any 
proof of the fact. Mr Barnett demands so much of a critic in 
music, that he naturally makes us hesitate as to the value of his 
unsupported affirmations respecting poetry and plays, 

Our correspondent is mistaken in thinking we meant to insinuate 
that his taste in music could not be ‘ over-good,’ because he did 
not admire that of Dr Arne. We have expressly noticed the 
prejudices, or whatever other feelings they may be, which some- 
times hinder the ablest members of a profession from estimating 
each other properly; and therefore Mr Barnett, with all his 
modesty on the subject of his own compositions, might have 
thought himself not excluded from the benefit of the deduction, 
considering the logical principle that ‘the greater includes 
We have no doubt he has very great enjoyment 
in the works of ‘ Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Weber,’ though 
whether his lumping the two latter with the two former, as ‘ great 
men,’ leaves the reputation of his taste as great as it might other- 
wise be, may be made a question, Mr Barnett should, at all events, 
be cautious how he elevates certain possessors of a yood quantity of 
science and less melody into comparison with the great masters of 
both, because there is a tendency of that sort among the common 
part of the profession, which originates in causes with which he 
ought not to be thought concerned. To return to his argument ;— 
he insinuates, on the other hand, that our admiration of Arne almost 
shews the impossibility of our having a true admiration of Mozart 
and Beethoven. We can only say, upon this point, that we admire 
them so heartily, and upon grounds so unattainable by their 
inferiors, that we should almost as soon think of calling Spohr 
and Weber ‘great’ in their company, as Arne himself. Spohr 
and Weber are very clever men, and have done some graceful 
and fanciful things, especially the latter; but they are no more to 


They are not essentially in the wrong, as he seemed to 


instance. 


the less,’ 
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be compared with Mozart. and Beethoven, than, the music-stand by the beauty of Madame Vestris, or by anything that she did for 
with the master. Neither do we hesitate to ayow oyr opinion, | the song, with the sole and great exception of the justice she did it 
that musicians who are not aware of the exceeding inferiority of We have a very particular recollection of it, and of the perfect sim. 
those two men to the two others, may be surpassed in the ‘Plicity, impressiveness, and good taste with which the song was given; 
extent of their insight into the sacred places. of music, by such as | and it was to that, and that alone, and to the adaptation of the song 


possess a strong sympathy with works of art and imagination in | 
general, even though no musicians at all. An exceeding love may | 
see farther than a little knowledge. But we refer to what we have | 
said in our last article, if anybody chuses to reflect upon this point. 
Mr Barnett says, that in order to be a good critic in music, a man 
should be a ‘good musician,’ that he should know ‘ everything 
good’ in composition, be ‘ well versed in the theory of the science,’ 
and finally, be ‘divested of all kinds of prejudice.” This last — 
superhuman quality we suppose he would give up on reflection, 
considering the difficulty of meeting with it under any circumstances. 
For our parts, having been born, educated, bred, and compounded 
of all sorts of elements aud circumstances common to our fellow- 
creatures, we do not profess to be divested of ‘all prejudice,’ any 
more than of our skin. All we profess is, to state what we think 
sincerely, not to be very ill-natured, and above all (which may be 
reckoned a little high perhaps after something we have just said, | 
though the ground of it is not an arrogant one) to be able to love 
much; which is the only reason why we consent to be critics in | 
anything. We are passionately fond of music, of painting, of | 
poetry, of all that is beautiful in this most beautiful and hitherto 
but little turned-to-account world; and it is out of our love 
that we dare to speak, and sometimes to ‘censure. We would 
not even argue with a man, if we «id not rather like him than not 
(supposing we could possibly help it). Now music appeals to peo- 
ple’s love and to their sense of pleasure ; and where it strikes them, 
either pleasantly or painfully, they have a right to speak accordingly, 
whether they understand the theory of the art or not. They havé 
the same right to criticise it, as men have to express their feelings 


with regard to a face, or a flower, or the sunshine, without under- | 


standing anatomy or physics; for it is not the means or the process 
of the mystery which is the thing they are concerned with, but the 
result; and it is in proportion as they can express their feelings as 
to this result, and give their reasons for what they feel, and why 
others feel it, that they have a right to be critics. It was this that 
made Mr Hazlitt so fine a critic in poetry, and not any acquaint- 
ance with what Mr Barnett ceils the ‘laws’ of poetry,—things 
which no true poet or critic ever cared about, or even i, deter- 
mined upon,—always excepting, that poetry must rouse the feelings 
and imagination. It may be doubted whether Shakspeare knew 
anything about prosody, or the difference between an anapzst and 
iambic. We grant to a critic in the Spectator (who has done us the 
honour of noticing this question, and of speaking in a very kind 
manner about our journal) that the mechanical part of musical 
composition requires greater study than that of verse ; and we allow 
that he has strengthened the reasons adduced by Mr Barnett for 
the general study of the masters in the art ; but either the spirit of our 
opinion still holds good upon the point we are now discussing, or 
music does not appeal to the sense we speak of, nor do men enjoy 
it in proportion to their amount of that sense. If Mozart could 
have put into words all that he felt when he heard fine music, then, 
indeed, we grant that it would have been presumptuous in a critic, 
who was no musician, to speak before him; but as long as the 
power to express pleasure in words is distinct from that of venting 
it in sounds or colours, so long will critics shew their right to speak 
of art by the sense they can give of it to others, and so long will it 
at least be doubtful (especially considering all that we advanced in 
our last article), whether a man, merely because he is a professor 
of the art criticised, or even successful in it to a certain extent, has 
a claim to superior deference towards his assertions. We could say 
a great deal more upon this point; but fear to tire the reader as 
well as ourselves. ; 

The singer of the air in Artaxerxes, whom we alluded to, was 
Madame Vestris. She is a popular singer no doubt, and can re- 
commend an air to the public. Bad ones can also hurt the best. 
But the silence we spoke of, was, we venture to say, not occasioned 


to the scene, (undisturbed no doubt by any unworthiness of appear. 
ance on the part of the singer), that the silence was owing. Any- 
body who could come forward as impressively, and sing it as well, 
would obtain the same silence, because the song is calculated to 
sustain it. 

We must not conclude without more particularly noticing the 
great modesty with which Mr Barnett speaks of .his compositions, 
We think he is far too severe on the very pleasing and popular airs 
he alludes to; but we trust that this dissatisfaction of his, with 
what he has already done, is an earnest of what he is to do for us 
hereafter ; and we can assure him, that nobody will be more happy, 
or is more prepared to think and speak well of him, than the writer 
of these unprofessional misdemeanours. A good musician is not 
bound to be a good reasoner; and we would rather see Mr Bar- 
nett’s feelings alive (on this side mercy), than find him extolled as 
a critic by nine-tenths of the musical world. ta 


INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH 
THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
REIGN OF NAPOLEON.* 

Tuovucn we have given accounts of Lavalette’s escape from prison, 

we have not yet done with his Memoirs ; nor does that event in 

_his life, however interesting, comprise a fifth part of the entertain- 
ment to be found in them. Lavalette, though not a deep thinker or 
politician, was a very engaging human being, at once sensible and 

| chivalrous, entertaining, active, good-hearted, and beloved. The 
| private history of any individual is worth hearing; and that of such 

|a man must be particularly so. We accordingly re-plunge ‘into 
his Memoirs, ina style after his own fashion, and shall speed through 
them, noticing the most curious points. 

Count Lavalette (though by the way he does not absolutely tell 
us so himself, so irresistible is the effect of fine company) was the 
son of atradesman. He intended first to become a churchman, 
then a lawyer, then beeame a political partizan, being royalist or 
republican according as his feelings were excited, and finally married 

| a kinswoman of the Empress Josephine’s, was a Count of the 
| empire, Postmaster-General under Napoleon, narrowly escaped the 
scaffold under Louis XVIII, and died at last in peace among his 
friends, in the sixty-first year of his age. But we shall be repeating 
particulars already told. We pass over his political and other re- 


marks, which are seldom very good; and busy ourselves. with 


events. The following account of his debut as a protegé to the 
King’s Librarian, is like a page out of Gil Blas, but more 
amiable :— 


‘ Some time afterwards, M. d’Ormesson de Moiseau, one of the 
Presidents of the Parliament of Paris, who had been appointed 
King’s Librarian, wished to employ a well informed and laborious 
young man. I was introduced to him. He received me with a kind- 
ness that delighted me. He had been told that I knew a little 
Greek ; he was himself deeply versed in that language, and to try 
my knowledge he laid before me a Xenophon in two volumes, Latin 
and Greek. I blushed at the sight of the formidable book. The 
hero, himself, during his celebrated Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
never was more perplexed than I. However, my courage revived 
| when I looked at the President, whose amiable features inspired me 
_ with confidence. I owned that | had made but superficial studies 
in an obscure college ; that I never had fany share in the triumphs 
| of the university ; and that my utmost exertions in Greek had not 

gone beyond the explanation of some fragments in Demosthenes. 
| He smiled at my candour, and began to read fluently the Greek in 
| French, requesting me to follow him in the Latin translation. During 
| the time, he placed his hand between the two columns, so that I 
| night see he made no use of the Latin. | could scarce follow him. I 
| had never met with so learned a Greek scholar, and I expressed 
openly my admiration. He appeared satisfied with me,—partly, per- 
haps, because he was so with himself, and he promised to provide for 
me. I felt completely happy. A part of the day was spent 
amongst dusty old books, but [ passed every morning a few hours 
with M.d’Ormesson, All Thad to expect through his influence 


* Memoirs of Count Lavaletie. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn and Bentley. 
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was merely an inferior employment in the King’s Library; but I 
ce) 


since, when in the most brilliant situations, I have sighed in think- 
ing of the sweet security I had been promised. We were then 
far from entertaining an idea that the same scaffold was designed 
for both of us, and, in’ conscience I must own, ‘for having both 
done our duty. The painful gratitude with which I remember the 
kindness of that respectable gentleman will last as long as I live. 
I never hear the name of d’Ormesson without emotion; and 
whenever chance ‘brought me in presence of some person of his 
family, 1 have felt an involuntary wish to address bim, to speak of 
his unfortunate relation, and to solicit his friendship.’— Vol. 1. p. 37. 


The young royalist, who was forced to assist as a national guard, 
was disappointed in the look of the King:—‘ In 1790, he says, 
‘| frequently mounted guard in the palace. I expected to find in 
the countenance of the King some marks of grief and pride; but I 
must own, I saw nothing but listlessness. His enormous embonpoint, 
his eyes without expression, his gait deprived of all manner of 
dignity, disconcerted my enthusiasm.’—p. 43.. The enthusiasm 
was rekindled at sight of the Queen and her children; though he 
could not get other young wen of his acquaintance to partake his 
warmth. 

The following account of the business of Favras is very different 
from the one given by the regular royalist partizans. The editor 
properly cautions the reader respecting the imperial partizanship of 
Lavalette, and his personal hostility to Louis XVIII, then the per- | 
sonage here concerned as ‘Monsieur.’ The reader will judge for 
himself how far the natural candour and generosity of the auto-bio- 
grapher, the feelings which he attributes to others on the subject at 
a later period, and the notions which royalty is accustomed to enter- 
tain of service and sacrifice, may outweigh the objections to be made 
on the scote of prejudice. The passage is, at all events, interesting : 


‘T soon observed that M. d’Ormesson became less unreserved 
than usual in his conversation. J] suppose he was himself terrified 
with the success of his plan for making me a royalist, for, having 
tried in vain to moderate the strength of my zeal, he probably feared 
I should ruin both him and myself at the same time. When I asked 


rtune; and often | “and attoo great a distance from the court; to be able’to judge of its 


no secrét of-it to M. d’Ormesson. “ You are too young,” he said, 







































motives. Supposing even M. de ‘had received orders, could 
the Royal Family acknowledge them? ‘That man’s death’ is an- 
doubtedly a very unfortunate circtimstance, bunt it was a necessary 
sacrifice to the’ King’s safety. A’ subject’s duty'is to die for his 
master. He has perished, the victim of his loyalty: He has suffered 
an ignominous death, but God will receive him ‘in grace, and his 
sentence will be rectified’ in posterity.” I had too much ‘ t for 
M. ‘d’Ormesson to make ‘any reply; but he must certainly ‘have 
perceived that he had not convinced me, Pile Pabadysi-d 

* Twenty-eight years have now elapsed since the death of M. 


Favras. I Have read more than twenty times over all the parti- 
culars of his trial. Neitherage, know mankind, experience, 
nor the various events T have witnessed, have had pi to weaken 


or modify the first impression I received. I am still convinced that 
those who sacrificed him were guilty of a total want of honesty and 
good policy, and acted with the utmost baséness. By his conduct 
in this affair, the king was irretrievably lost; and a part’ of his 
family inspired sentiments of hatred and contempt that will subsist 
to this day. Those sentiments were not felt alone by those who 
were by birth and rank connected with royalty ; they were shared 
by every honest citizen. Many years afterwards, I discovered in all 
clesech the same energetic indignation; and when Louis X'VFIT re- 
entered the metropolis, ‘all those who were not led away by the 
enthusiasm of ‘novelty, and the number was great, had at the hot- 
tom of their hearts, and on their lips, the name of the unfortunate 
Favras.’—P, 44. . , 


—_ — —— 


INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE ELEPHANT. 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge.—The Menagerie, Vol. Ii— 
(an interesting volume, devoted wholly to the Elephant.) 





THE most remarkable peculiarity in the docility of an elephant, is 
the certainty with which he may be trusted to perform particular 
labours, without the immediate superintendence of man. That a 
well-trained one should be governed by a child, as is frequently the 
case, is not extraordinary; for a gentle horse will yield the same 
habitual obedience. But'that the elephant should readily compre- 
hend that he has an especial duty to. accomplish, and patiently set 
about doing it in his own way, anit without control or assistance, is 
certainly a forcible proof of a great docility, which could only be 





him whether any measures were taken to place the royal family in 
safety, he observed that the time for that would come ; and then | 
entered into general remarks, of which I could not comprehend the | 
drift. One day, I had just left him, when 1 learnt the imprisonment | 
of the Marquis de Favras. It was ten o’clock in the morning: the | 


particulars of the crime of which the Marquis was accused were not 


yet known ; and already the speech delivered at the Hotel de Ville | officer who has served in India, seen’ the wite of a mebout, (for the 


hy Monsieur, brother to the king, had been published. The prince 
had demanded during the night that the council should assemble at 
eight o’clock, and there he betrayed M. de Favras, his former servant, 
who had received his instructions, and acted byhis orders, with whom 
he had arranged the flight of the king, of the royal family, and him- 
self... He made many protestations of attachment to the new order 
of things and to the constitution, and declared himself the first citizen 
of the kingdom. By that means he delivered over his confident to 
the rigour of the laws and to an infamous death on the gallows. 
The royalists were overwhelmed with dismay and indignation. The 


most sensible among them felt convinced that the royal cause was | 


irretrievably lost, and that no hopes were left for the king. Such 
treachery, which could not but be the consequence of the most 
shameful cowardice, discouraged all the friends of the king. ‘What 
is to be done ?” said they, “for a prince who suffers those who take 
up his defence to be sent to the scaffold,—who, far from trying to 
protect them, finds informers against them among his own family?” 
Of all the faults committed by the court, this was the most unpar- 
donable. Excuses may be found for want of experience, resolution, 
and strength of mind; but to deliver up one’s friends out of fear, 
—to abandon them without once raising a hand to save from the 
seaffold, is unpardonable baseness! M. de Favras was sen- 
tenced to death. [ was on duty on the Quai Pelletier when 
the unfortunate: man passed it in a cart, with a halter round 
his neck, and his hands tied before his breast. His confessor 
seemed as dejected as though he himself had been doomed to die. 
Favras, on the contrary, by his noble attitude, his proud and ani- 
mated look, reminded me of Samblangay, on whose death Marot 
made those celebrated lines, “ Lorsque Maillard,” &c. He walked 
up to the Hotel de Ville, uttered a few noble sentences, took great 
care not to expose the mat who had so cruelly betrayed him, and 
courageously submitted to his fate. Some wretches were base 
enough to applaud. A few days before his death he expressed a 
wish to see M. Talon, the advocate-general. To him he told in 
confidence all the particulars of his plan, and the orders he had 
received from the Count de Provence. “Have you these orders 
in writing ?” asked the magistrate. “No,.”—“ In that case you 
have nothing to do but to reconimend to the King’s generosity your 
wife and children, for you are a lost man.” I heard twenty years 
ago at Dresden, that the family of the unfortunate Favras lived in 
Bohemia in the greatest misery. My indignation at the strange and 
odious conduct of the court in this affair was so strong, that Imade 





founded upon a superior sagacity. Many elephants are in the habit 
of tying their own legs at night ;* they are brought to:this by cus- 
tom. But they will perfurm duties of a variable nature, in which 
an uniform habit has not been acquired ; and which could ouly be ac- 
complished by an extreme aptitude of comprehension. 'Thus an ele- 
phant may supply the place of a nurse. .I have myself, says an 














































followers often take their families with them to camp) give a baby 
in charge to an elephant, while she went on some business, and 
have been highly amused. in eberasing: the sagacity and care of the 
| unwieldy nurse. ‘The child, which like most children, did not like 
_to lie still in one position, would, as soon as left to itself, begin 
| crawling about; in which exercise it would probably prt among ihe 
‘legs of the animal, or entangled in the branches of the trees on 
which he was feeding ; ‘when the elephant would, in the most tender 
manner, disengage his charge, either by lifting it out of the way with 
his trunk, or by removing the impediments to itsfree progress. If 
the child had crawled to.such a distance as to verge upon the limits 
of his range (for the animal was chained by the leg to a peg driven 
into the ground), he would stretch out his trunk, and lift it back as 
gently as possible to the spot whence it had started.’+ With the 
same judgment an elephant will task his strength, without human 
direction. ‘I have seen,’ says M. D’Obsonville, ‘two occupied in 
beating downa wall which their cornacs (keepers) had desired them 
to do, and encouraged them by a promise of fruits and brandy. 
They combined their efforts; and doubling up their trunks, which 
were guarded from injury by leather, thrust against the strongest 
part of the wall, and by reiterated shocks continued their attacks, 
still observing and following the effect of the equilibrium with their 
eyes; then, at last making one grand effort, they suddenly drew 
back together, that they might not be wounded by the ruins.’ We 
have heard of an elepltant at Barrackpoor, that would swim laden 
with parcels, to the opposite shore of the Ganges, and then unload 
himself with the utmost precision. In the year 181), a lady, who 
related the circumstance to us, staying with her husband, an officer 
in the Company’s service, at a house near the fort of Travancore, 
was astonished, early one morning, to observe an elephant, unat- 
tended, marching into the court yard, carrying a box in his trunk, 
apparently very heavy. He deposited this, and going his way, soon 
returned with a similar box, which he placed by the side of the 
other. He continued this operation till he had formed a consider- 
able pile, arranged with undeviating order. The boxes contained 
the treasure of the Rajah of Travancore, who had died in the night, 
and of whose property the English commander had taken posses- 
sion, thus removing the more valuable for greater security. 
The oxen that served in the royal of Susa, to water them, 
and turn certain great wheels to draw water for that purpose, to 
which buckets were fastened (such as there are many in Laagbedoc) 


+ Twelve Years Military Advénture. 





* Williamson. 
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being ordered. every one to draw a hundred turns,a day, they were 
so accustomed to this number, that it was impossible by any force 
to make them draw one turn more; but, their task being performed, 
they would suddenly stop and stand still.”* The oxen of Susa had 
one unvarying task, such as that of a borse in a mill ; and although 
it indicated some intelligence in the animals to know when that task 
was accomplished, this habitual accuracy is not to be compared, as 
an intellectual effort, to the discretion of the elephant. The oxen 
were wholly controlled by habit; the elephant accommodates him- 
self to circumstances. When the old starved elephant which Bishop 
Heber saw, fell down, another elephant, of very large size and in 
somewhat better plight, was brought to assist. ‘I was much struck,’ 
says the Bishop, ‘ with the almost human expression of surprise, 
alarm, and perplexity in his countenance, when he approached his 
fallen companion. ey fastened a chain round his neck and the 
body of the sick beast, and urged him in all ways, by encouragement 
and blows, to drag him up, even thrusting spears into his flanks. 
He pulled stoutly for a minute; but on the first groan his com- 
panion ‘gave lie stopped short, turned fiercely round with a loud 
roar, and with his trunk and fore-feet began to attempt to loosen 
the chain] from his neck.’+ The sympathy of the animal for his 
suffering fellow was greater than his habitual obedience. But 
elephants accommodate themselves to circumstance in even a more 
extraordinary manner than such a refusal as this to perform a dis- 
agreeable task. ‘The Baron de Lauriston states that he was at 
Lacknaor when an epidemic distemper was raging, and when the 
road to the palace was covered with the sick and the dying. The 
Nabob came out upon his elephant. His slaves, regardless of their 
unhappy fellow-creatures, made no attempt to clear the road; but 
the more charitable beast, without any command, lifted some out 
of the way with his trunk, and stept so carefully among the rest that 
none were hurt. This was, probably, a high exercise of the instinc- 
tive faculty which we have already noticed, by which the bulky 
elephant has a terror of smaller animals coming in his path. An 
effect of intelligence, even more extraordinary than the instances we 
have maalidial is recorded upon the authority of an artillery offi- 
cer who witnessed the transaction. ‘The battering train going to 
the siege of Seringapatam had to cross the sandy bed of a river, that 
resembled other rivers of the Peninsula, which leave, during the dr 

season, buta small stream of water running through them, Roush 
their beds are mostly of considerable breadth, very heavy for draught, 
and abounding in quicksands, It happened that an artilleryman, 





who was seated on the tumbrill of one of the guns, by some accident 
fell off, in such a situation that, in a second or two, the hind wheel 
must have gone over him. The elephant which was stationed be- 
hind the gun, perceiving the predicament in which the man was, 
instantly, without any warning from its keepers, lifted up the wheel 
with its trunk, and kept it suspended till the carriage had passed 
clear of him,’t 


* Montaigne’s Essays, book ii, ¢, 12. 


+ Journal, vol. ii. p. 47. 
¢ Twelve Years Military Adventure. 





LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM AT KENILWORTH, 
UNDER A PICTURE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The raven roosts where royalty once trod ; 

Where stood an altar, see an oak upsprung ; 
The peasant delyes, where lordly Dudley wooed ; 

And the owl hoots where matchless Shakspeare sung. 
Upon her words a thousand flatterers hung, 

Few cheer’d the bard ;—time and the grave are just ; 
His words are breath'd in many a varied tongue, 

Her’s are forgotten—buried with her dust. 
Rank, beauty, power, were her’s ;—to him Fate gave 
The undying light that beams above the grave. 

W.L. R. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Havmarket.—The School for Coquettes—Belles Have at Ye 1]]—John of Paris. 
EBncuisu Orera.—rThe Evil Eye—H»rmony Hall—Jonathan in England. 











Enéuisu Opera. 
Harmony Hall, the new piece at the Adelphi, in commemoration of 
the Coronation, styled in the bills a ‘temporary loyal effusion,’ is of 
so very slight a nature, that we do not think it necessary to attempt 
wn aceount of it. It is /vyal, in that it contains ‘God save the 
King,’ and abundance of clap-traps, which have just now, however, 
x merit that did not belong to them formerly,—people generally are 
disposed to aequiesce with sincerity in the praises bestowed on the 
King,—and it is with equal propriety called temporary, for we had 
great- doubts whether it-had vitality enough in it to last the half- 
hour allotted for its performance. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET,. 
SHakspPeare’s Tragedy of 
ET. 
Gertrude, Mrs Glover. Ophelia, Miss Taylor. 

Actress, Mrs Newcombe. Claudius, Mr W. Johnson. 
Hamlet, (first time at this Theatre) Mr Kean. Polonius, Mr W. Farren 
Horatio, Mr H. Wallack. Laertes, Mr Brindal. Osrick, Mr Vining 
Rosencrantz, Mr Bartlett. Guildenstern, MrCoveney. Marcellus, Mr V. Webster. 

Bernardo, Mr Newcombe. Francisco, Mr Field. Priest, Mr Huckel, 
melee First Actor, Mr Mulleney. = Actor, Mr meng 
rst Grave-digger, Mr Harley. Second Grave-digger, 1 J. Cooper, 
: Ghost, Mr Cooper. F 
After which (7th time) a Comedy, founded on Cinser’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney, 
Wishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney. 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
To conclude with a Farce, in Two Acts, called 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT, 
Baroness Louisburg, Mrs W. Clifford. Catherine, Mrs Humby. 
Augusta | Mrs Ashton. Paul Parchwitz, Mr Gattie. 
Ferdinand Louisburg, Mr Brindal. Gustavus Gundershoff, Mr Webster, 





To-morrow, Quite Correct; Belles Have at Ye All; My Wife or My Place; and 


Frightened to Death. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Pgakr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Rx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, (13th time) Mr Hayes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


Louisa, Miss Ferguson. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 


T» conclude with 
THE SERGEAN'T’S WIFE. 
Lisette, Miss Kelly. Margot, Mrs Keeley. Frederick Cartouch, Mr J. Bland. 
Old Cartouch, Mr Bartley. Sergeant Louis, Mr Aldridge. 
Sergeant George, Mrlrwin, Dennis, Mr F. Matthews. Gaspard, ie O. Smith. 
Robin, Mr Keeley. 


T.»-morrow, The Evil Eye ; The Picturesque ; and Jonathan in England. 
SURREY THEATRE, 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston, Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 

Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr ©. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 

After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. 
To which will be added, a Romantic Drama, entitled 
THE ROBBER’S WIFE. 

Rose Redland, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Mr Briarly, Mr Williams. 

Mr Penfuddle, Mt Vale. Larry O’Gig, Mr D. Pitt. Mark, Mr C. Hill. 

To conclude with, (7th time) a Melo-Dramatic Extravaganza, entitled 
THE ODD VOLUME; OR, THERE’S SPIRIT IN PUNCH. 


Signor Punchinello, Mr E. J. Parsloe. 


To-morrow, The Honey Moon ; The Children in the Wood ; and The Heart of Mic- 


Lothian. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
\ New Farcical Extravaganza, entitled 
SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE ‘THE CORONATION. 
Miss Araminta Wick, Miss Lindsay. Fliza, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Walter Wick, Mr Smith. Captain Staley, Mr Dillon. 
Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. 
The Piece will conclude with ‘ God save the King.’ 
A ter which, an Original Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
The Lady Gertrude, Miss Oman, Mina, Mrs Mangeon. 
Ernest, Mr Dillon. Godfrid, Mr Norton. Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. 
To conclude with the Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss Oman Juana, Mrs Mabgeon. 
Don Carlos, Mr Norton. Don Rimerez, Vir Attwood. 
Phelim, Mr Porteus. Plulip Phiipotts, Mr Smith. Col. de Liason, Mr Green. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
For the Benefit of Mr J. Vining, 
The Play of 


WILLIAM TELL. 


Emma, Mrs Selby. Agnes, Miss Forde. 


Anneli, Mrs Chapman, 
Gesler, Mr Moss. Albert, Miss Hunt. William Tell, Mr J. Vining. 
Michael, Mr Selby. Jagheli, Mr Shepherd. Braun, Mr Buckstone. 
In the course of the Evening, a variety of Singing. 

To conclude with Morron’s Farce of 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Maria Darlington, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Selbourne, Miss Bouchier. 
Mrs Fixture, Mrs Baker. Selbourne, Mr Selby. Fixture, Mr Manders. 
Sir Mark Chase, Mr Macarthy. Alfred Highflyer, Mr J. Vining. 


AsrLey’s AMPpHITHEATRE.—The Fall of Athens.— 
Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle-—Don Quixote. 








ish ° 
Publish ed by R Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Br 


Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, S 
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VAUXHALL Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 


- dges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the 
: INWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Exsens’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarret; WuLson, Royal Exchange ; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Fixup, Air street, Piccadilly; Mansu, 145 Oxford street ; 


KENNETH, Corner of Bow street ; TurNour, Theatrical 


oho ; TOMLINSON, Lib y, Great Newport Street; Har , Bow Street; T.T nay, 74D , Lane, 
Corner of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. ” sities teins cabinet hnnts, Bow Street; T.Tisawav, 74 Densy “ 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 6 Brydges street ; and by Mesers C. and W. Renee, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Gétdcn square. 
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